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T> 18^;7~°Ur first debate this seas°a took place on October 3rd, when Mr Ben TiUett introduced " The Future of the Dockers5 "Union." The hall was crowded to overflowing with the " dockers,55 flushed by their recent victory. Great enthusiasm prevailed, and the success of the Union is assured if the men remain in their present frame of mind.
^ 1889.~-Mr. George Smith, of Coalvffie, opened a debate on " Gipsies and Tramps." Again our hall was crowded to excess. Much amusement was caused by one of the debaters, a tramp who related his experiences of many casual wards. He said it was impossible to get a day's work after spending a night in the workhouse, as the task work to be done kept one too late on the following morning. He also referred to the disheartening effect of some of the work, and related a case in point where (at Yarmouth) casuals had to shovel ballast through a hole, and when they had finished they were marched round and told to shovel it back again. Surely we might learn something of the dignity of labour from the " casual" view.
1889.—A very crowded gathering filled the hall to overflowing, showing the great interest which East London takes in the subject of " Sugar Bounties," which Mr. David Martineau opened. He tried very hard, with all his special knowledge, to prove that the imposition of a duty on bounty-fed sugar would not increase its price, and that this imposition was in thorough accord with the principles of free trade... The audience, however, would have none of this; they would not be persuaded into refusing the bounties which foreign nations taxed themselves to give us.
The history of the debates was a chequered one. Sometimes it seemed useless to provide a meeting-place where rank rubbish was talked by the audience, but then again there was always the three-quarters of an hour during which everyone listened to an expert, and there were the twenty minutes when in reply he again showed wisdom. Also there was the large body of silent listeners; and the gradual development of a conscience of what was or was not advisable to be said. The tone of the meeting was a sensitive thermometer to public events, and my husband was more than once urged at periods of social unrest to withdraw the opportunities of meeting, but his conviction that good was stronger than evil prevailed, and he never closed the debates. He used to argue also that the very violence of some of the speakers' enmity towards law and right would, by the principle of opposition, result in making others defend, if only mentally, what had been attacked.
The subjects of the lectures and debates and the names of those who dealt with them for two, and sometimes three, evenings a week for twenty-two years, are too many to be given; but knowing that my readers can always skip, it gives me pleasure to set out the names of some who rendered